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ALL IS 6000. 

The corner-stone of Mental Science is the statement, 
“All is Good.” This month two of the New Thought 
periodicals contain articles which seem to question this 
basic truth, and coming from such sources they merit a 
reply. 

Dr. Close, in Zhe New Man, and Eleanor Kirk in 
the Idea, present views of this subject that sound like 
a voice from the past. 

In Dr. Close’s symposium the Rev. George D. Herron 
Professor of applied Christianity in Iowa College, says: 

Spiritual and physical suffering are inherently evil 


8 and do not bring forth that which is good. * * * 


The fact that all our struggle is instructive with the ef- 
fort to abolish struggle is in itself a witness to a Divine 
faith in the common life that only good is good, and that 
struggle and strife and suffering belong to the things 
that must pass away.” 

If Prof. Herron could point to any race or to any 
individual from whose life struggle, strife and suffering 
have passed away or even seem to be on the point of 
passing away, his argument would have some weight. 

The race has indeed been struggling with adverse 
conditions for countless ages. But as fast as one ad- 
verse condition is conquered another arises. It is thus 
in every individual life. Prof. Herron sees in this 
struggle a proof that suffering must one day end. I 
see in the perpetual failure of the struggle evidence 
that it is endless and, therefore, good. Orthodox peo- 
ple hold up their hands in horgor at the Scientist’s dec- 
laration that “All is Good.” But to me nothing is 
stranger than to hear a professed Christian doubting 
the good of “spiritual and physical suffering.” Paul in- 
sists strongly on this in all his epistles. 

“Now no chastening for the present seemeth to be 
joyous, but grievous; nevertheless afterward it worketh 
the peaceable fruit of righteousness.” 

He speaks again of the trials which work out for us 
“a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” 
If a thing works out righteousness and eternal glory for 
me I am not going to be so ungrateful and illogical as 
to call that thing evil. I leave that to Professors of 
applied Christianity. 

“Suffering and unhappiness harden, blight and dis- 
integrate the soul,” says Prof. Herron. This is owing 
to the soul’s attitude and belief. The same experiences 


that harden, blight and disintegrate one soul will cause 
another to blossom out in beauty, growth and new 
strength. The reason why there is so much unhappi- 
ness and suffering and such hardness and bitterness of 
soul in consequence, is that the church has for centu- 
ries told man that his sufferings were sent on him by a 


personal God or a personal devil, and there was pre- 
cious little difference between these two individuals as 
as they were pictured by orthodox preachers. Man 
was instructed that he was a puppet played upon by 
these two contending powers of good and evil, and no 
wonder his sufferings bred in him nothing but blight 
and disintegration. : 

But with a knowledge of the truth there comes salva- 
tion from much of the suffering that was once inevitable 
and necessary; man looks with a sane mind on the un- 
folding events of his life and reaps from each new ex- 
perience, not bitterness, but wisdom strength, and many 
more of the fruits of righteousness. He learns that he 
is the maker of bis own life and all its conditions; he 
sees the workings of the law of cause and effect, and 
when he sows the wind he does not sit down and curse 
God because he gets a whirlwind for a crop. He looks 
on the thorns and thistles of his life-garden and pro- 
nounces them good. Why? Because they could not 
be anything else; because they are the result of law and 
justice. If a man sows thistles, why should he expect 
to reap grapes? Knowing that he is the author of most 
of his own suffering he will regulate his conduct in ac- 
cordanée with the Law, and greatly reduce his suffering; 
while the suffering that comes on him from the miscon- 
duct of others will be met and overcome, not in bitter- 
ness of soul and blight of character, but in the tolerance, 
charity and patience that spring from a realization of 
the truth that we are all parts of one great whole, and 
that ignorance on the part of some must always bring 
suffering to all. 

Prof. Herron also says: “There are certain people 
who bear trouble with the grace of a saint, but this 
is due to the innate characteristics of the individual 
and not to the trouble.“ What singular logic! If a 
person ha’ the “innate characteristics” of a saint how 
did he come by them? Saints are supposed to be se- 
rene, strong, patient and so on through the list of vir- 
tues. Will anybody tell us how a person can acquire 
patience, for instance, if he never has anything to ex- 
cite him to impatience? Think of saying, “She has had 
everything she wanted all her life; her wil] never was 
thwarted once; everything always happened exactly to 
suit her; and oh! she is the most patient creature you 
ever saw.” No virtue in man, woman or saint—if there 
be such creatures as saints—was ever developed with- 
out the trials that might have developed the correspond- 
ing vice. Prof. Herron’s statement is very much like 
saying that the sharpness of the axe is due to the “in- 
nate characteristics” of that tool, and not to the whole- 
some contact with the grindstone. 

Aaron M. Crane who discusses the same question 
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concludes that suffering is evil and unnecessary because 
“if we have the choice of two paths and blunder along 
one until we strike our heads against a stone wall, we 
naturally conclude that the other path was the right 
one. Had we been wise enough, however, we would 
have chosen the right way in the beginning and been 
saved the bump.” This is all true, but has no bearing 
on the point in dispute. We are not talking now about 
how things would be if man were thusand so. We are 
considering men and things as they are. Man is not 
wise; he is on the whole very foolish. The only wisdom 
he has ever gained was gained by-being foolish and 
reaping the just consequences of his folly. A few cau- 
tious souls stand back and listen to the advice of the 
wise ones who have gained wisdom through suffering, 
but the vast majority must know for themselves by 
personal experience, and who shall say they are not 
right? The man who takes the wrong road and gets 
his head bumped will not be likely to go that way again, 
He has learned wisdom in Nature's school where the 
course of instruction is, as Huxby says, “Not a word 
and then at a blow, but merely the blow without the 
word.” 

Universal Truth takes up the same strain and makes 
this peculiar statement: 

“In time of business depression one man has the 
wisdom to understand the conditions and take advan- 
tage of them, and he emerges from the crisis more 
wealthy than before. It was not the business perplexi- 
ties and trials that enabled him to succeed; it was his 
wisdom.” 

Metaphysical writers of this stamp need a dictionary 
of their own. What meaning can such people attach 
to the words “success and succeed?” No man can suc- 
ceed, in the real and accepted sense of the word, unless 
he has difficulties as well as wisdom. It would be as 
reasonable to talk about an expert oarsman having great 
“success” in floating down the stream as to speak of a 
merchant succeeding by means of his wisdom when ke 
had no “perplexities and trials” to call forth his wisdom. 
If he has no “perplexities and trials” he has no need for 
wisdom, and he can never achieve success. Success 
does not mean drifting down a placid stream; it means 
hard and skillful rowing against wind and tide, and the 
wind and tide are as much responsible for success as the 
wisdom of the rower. According to Universal Truth 
the wisdom is a good thing, while the perplexities and 
trials that call wisdom into use and increase its growth 
are wholly evil. I can fancy such metaphysicians drink- 
ing pure water and pronouncing it good, while denoune— 
ing all cisterns, wells and reservoirs. If we get rid of 
trials and difficulties then let us have done with wis- 
dom at once and forever, for it would be as useless under 
such circumstances as money would be in a world where 
people have no wants to gratify. Eleanof Kirk’s ar- 
gument runs as follows: 

“Blessed is he that overcometh.” Overcometh what? 

Wrong thinking and wrong doing. “But, then, if all 
is good,” she questions, “why seek to overcome or abol- 
ish anything?’ The answer to this is plainly suggested 
by the very text she quotes above: „Blessed is he that 
overcometh.” 

Some things are good to be eagerly welcomed, warmly 
embraced; others are good to be overcome and cast out. 
We win blessedness in one case by accepting, and in 
the other case by rejecting. To me the highest blessed- 


ness is that which springs from an overcoming of some 
sort. Shall I call the occasion of this blessedness a 
curse, an evil? Shall I accept the blessing and revile 
the thing that brought it to me? Not until I learn a 
different system of logic from the one that now guides 
me in my processes of reasoning. 

Again Eleanor Kirk says: 

“As I look back over my acquaintance with those who 
have been most eloquent in their declaration of ‘All is 
Good, and there is no evil,’ I recall that whenever they 
were wronged they fired up and resented it in quite as 
lively a manner as did the folks who believed in the old- 
fashioned devil with hornes and tail.” 

Well, all that this proves is that Scientists, both Men- 
tal and Christian, are frequently as inconsistent in their 
conduct as Presbyterians, Baptists and Methodists who 
pretend to follow Christ, who say they believe that every 
line of the Bible is inspired, and yet do every day of 
their lives the things positively forbidden by Christ and 
all his apostles. An angry Scientist does not prove the 
existence of evil as the word is understood by orthodox 
people; it only proves the inconsistency of that partic- 
ular scientist. 

She further says: “Ignorance is not good. If it were 
there would be no need of education.” But on the 
other hand; if there were no ignorance there would be 
no education, and no need for education. Would this 
be a desirable state of affairs? Conceive, if you can, 
of a world where there are no schools, no colleges, no 
universities, no students, no professors, no art classes, 
no art, in fact and no science, no literature; for these 
are all branches of education. Would such a world suit 
Eleanor Kirk? It would not suit me at all. Life is a 
vast school. We are all struggling, consciously or un- 
consciously, with ignorance and it is not only good, but 
it is the very best thing possible for us. Suppose that 
by some miraculous and wholly unthinkable process I 
could part at once with my ignorance, and know all 
that there is to be known. What motive would there 
be for continued existence? None atall, unless I could 
set up as an instructor for the rest of mankind. But 
then they have to be ignorant in order to give me a 
chance to exercise my powers as an educator. You 
cannot. by any manner of means have the “good” edu- 
cation withdut the “evil” ignorance. The highest incent- 
ive to live is (Wê desire for more truth, more knowledge; 
and the wise soul is not he who sits down and mourns 
over the ignorance of the world; it is he who sees in this 
very ignorance the sublimest ruison dete that Infinity 
itself could think off We are here for no other purpose 
than to overcome our ignorance. “Blessed is he that 
overcometh,” arid blessed is the thing that gives him the 
chance to overcome. This is just as good a beatitude as 
any in the Sermon on the Mount and I believe Jesus 
would endorse it if he were here. 

Then Eleanor Kirk finds an argument against the All 
Good in the fact that people suffer for the sins of others 
She wants a world where men will suffer to themselves, 
and not involve others. In this sort of a world, sym- 
pathy and brotherhood will be unknown quantities, and 
we wil! not be able to enter into the happiness of others. 
For the same law that enables us to share the sufferings 
of others, enables us to share their joys. It does seem 
hard to see apparently innocent people punished for 
the misdeeds of others, but I am unable to see how things 
could be otherwise arranged, and my imagination falters 
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when I try to conceive of a race of men and women, 
brothers and sisters, husbands and wives, parents and 
children and how many other tender relations, and each 
one hedged off from all the others, smiling, solitary and 
alone over his little morsel of happiness, or weeping, 
still alone, over his morsel of misery. 

Scientists who make such objections to the existing 
order of things need a little of the wholesome content 
of Kipling’s “Tramp-Royal,” the man who had taken 
life as it happened to come and who wrote at the end, 
„E liked it all.” 

“Well,” says some one, “Since you believe that all is 
good, I suppose you do not care how much trouble you 
have; in fact you must try to draw to yourself all the 
disagreeable experiences imaginable.” 

No, I do not. For while I believe that all is good, I 
know, too, that there is a better and a best. As Edwin 
Arnold says: 

“Ye are not bound. The soul of things is sweet. 

The heart of Being is celestial rest. 

Stronger than woe is will; that which is good 

Doth pass to better—best.” 

I desire for myself the best. I try by right thought 
and just deeds to attract to myself only the best. But 
when the merely good comes, I accept it as “my own.” 
It comes in obedience to the working of some law set 
in operation by myself, or by some one with whose life 
mine is intertwined. No matter what it is, I try to look 
upon it as an opportunity which, if rightly met and van- 
quished, will result in “better” or “best.” 

And now one last word in explanation of that per- 
plexing statement, “All is good.” I believe that one has 
to be “born again,” regenerated mentally by the “New 
Thought” before he can comprehend the meaning of this 
truth. When a Mental Scientist says “All is Good,” he 
does not mean that all is beautiful, heavenly, desirable, 
comfortable and altogether lovely; he means that all is 
as good as could be under existing conditions just as we 
say of asick person, “She is as well as could be expected.” 
Get rid of the idea that a personal God and a personal 
devil are fighting with each other for the supremacy 
over your life; recognize your own power and your re- 
lation to the Law; study evolution, not merely the evo- 
lution that has gone on in the past, but that which is 
now taking place, and in the course of time you may 
be able to see that “All is Good,” in the scientific sense 
of the word, not the theological sense. And if you are 
so constituted that theology is more to you than science, 
read Paul’s epistles and count the passages in which 
Paul glories in the “evil” things that have come into 
his life to work out for him “a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory.” L. C. Osencuaty. 

umm ———————— 

I never contributed to the pages of Frrepom, but if | 
never see this article in print I will not mourn its loss. 
In Freevom of September 13 in an article entitled 
“Stray Thoughts,” it says: “Every thing answers to its 
own name.” Never was a greater truth spoken. If we 
call for obstacles on our road to health, happiness and 


wealth by way of fear, failure is inevitable. No successful 
man or woman ever sees fear; they only see limit of 
life, the three score years and ten, when they try to be 
as dead as mummies, and they come very near getting 
there. Oh! if we only could see that nature is striving 


with a force that is intinite to give us more life (and not 
take it from us) we could set our mile post far beyond 
the age of Mathusala and attain it. 


L. M. Wotrr. 
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PLAN OF FRIGHTENING PEOPLE 


j 
Into the Brooklyn Churches Approved by Members 


of Plymouth, 
[Brooklyn Eagle.} 


The serious problem of the decline of the church in 
Brooklyn was the theme of earnestdiscussion at Plymouth 
Church last night. Various reasons were advanced 
for thealarming tendency of the people to stay away from 
church services, and a few remedies for the constantly 
intensifying situation were suggested. All who spoke 
agreed that the churches are now facing a condition that 
is, to say the least, threatening. One speaker referred 
to the church spirit as being almost dead. 

Sunday newspapers were blamed for being more 
largely responsible for the falling off in church attend- 
ance than any other factor that is influencing the people. 
B. F. Blair pleaded for the banishment of the Sunday 
papers. Ile charged thatthe Sunday sheets are mainly 
responsible for the empty churches, and that 600,000 
persons in Brooklyn are principally influenced by these 
papers to remain away from church services as they do. 
His talk was a powerful tribute to the press. 

The majority opinion was that the best way to make 
people go to church is to scare them. Dr. Hillis was 
one of the advocates of.this theory of frightening men 
to church with the dread of hell. New methods of 
preaching were criticised and the old style of spreading 
alarm and fear into the hearts of the congregation was 
advocated. The new theology based on an appeal to 
higher motives in man was called a failure because there 
is so much animal in man that it takes fear to make him 
religious. Frank Ruth was the first to take up the ques- 
tion of why there are over a half million of people in 
Brooklyn who never attend church. Among other 
things Mr. Ruth said: 

“One reason why people do not attend church as they 
once did is because what are known as the common people 
have been constantly lowering for several years. The 
average to-day is much lower in thescale of morals than 
was the case several years ago. Onereason for this is the 
influx of foreigners. The American eagle has developed 
the biggest gizzard of any fowl in the world. I have 
been expecting this gizzard to crack for a long time, but 
it still holds and the eagle keeps swallowing all the worst 
that is sent here from Europe. Thousands come here 
and live thirty years without learning our language, ever. 
Some of them think it an imputation upon a man’s 
character if he attend church. Now, the example of 
these men affects the church goers. Another reason for 
the falling off in attendance is that the common people 
don’t get an equivalent for the time they invest in going 
to church. Sometimes | invest two hours and a half at 
church and don’t get an equivalent. Then many men 
are worn out by their work and are not in condition to 
enjoy asermon. The church is now facing a condition 
far from a theory. I read in the Outlook recently that 


3,575 Congregational ministers are now without charges. 
greg 


There is no demand for them. Oue trouble with the 
cherch is that so many incapable men are admitted to 
the ministry. They come to the church for sustenance 
and are entirely unfit for preaching. They are inade- 
quate. They can’t reach the common people.” 

B. F. Blair followed Mr. Ruth. Mr. Blair made a 
long talk on the subject and incidentally said: 

“The reason why the churches have more empty 
benches than full ones is because the people are not in- 
terested in the church. There is a large measure of in- 
difference. This is a dangerous disease. With doors 
wide open, a welcome awaiting, free seats, good preach- 
ing and the best of music, why don’t they come? This 
is known as the City of Churches; yet I hear that we 
have 600,000 who do not even attend church. 

One reason is that they are not spurred on by fear. 
They do not feel any alarm, and they see no reason why 
they should go to church. 

“Sunday newspapers are more largely responsible for 
the falling off in church going than anything else. I 
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admit I get one at my house, but it is an evil that keeps 
thousands away from church. The people buy them and 
get more interested in them than they do in the church 
service. It would be a blessing if no newspapers were 
published on Sunday. There are too many newspapers 
anyway. It would be a great thingif we could banish 
the Sunday newspaper.” 

F. W. Hinrichs followed Mr. Blair. He said he did not 
entirely agree with either Mr. Blair or Mr. Rath. He 
thought the church did not get close enough to the com- 
mon people. He applauded the Salvation Army and 
said that the proper way to draw the common people 
into the church was to mingle with the lowly and touch 
their hearts. “There are two kinds of churches,” said 
Mr. Hinrichs. “One is the visible and the other the 
church of the invisible. The visible church is the or- 
ganized church with houses and preachers. The invisi- 
ble church is the large masses of common and other 
people, who do not belong to or attend any church, yet 
partake ofthe spirit of Christ. They are believers in 
Christ and try to serve Him, yet they stay away from 
church because they don’t get what they want there. 
This church of the invisible is stronger than ever before 
in the world’s history. The church that gets nearest 
the hearts of the people will be most successful. “We 
ought to approach the ideal of the Roman Catholic Church. 
It is essentially the church of the poor man. And the 
Salvation Army going down and living with the slums 
and carrying on its good works offers us a lesson. Per- 
haps we could learn from those people who up to a few 
years ago were despised. We want to get close to the 
people. Jesus of Nazareth was acarpenter and belonged 
to the common people.” 

Dr. Hillis and others touched on the subject and so 
much interest was displayed that it was decided to con- 
tinue the discussion next Friday evening. In the course 
of Dr. Hillis’ remarks he said: 

“Mr. Blair is right when he says the people should be 
aroused to fear. Men can be governed by fear. The 
animal in man is so strong that fear of future punish- 
ment moves him strongly. There are in the world 
millions of good citizens and Christians who are made 
so by a fear of hell. It is not to be declaimed against 
that. man are influenced by fear.” 


[If ever there was an article that spoke for itself, the 
above does. The people do not want to go to church 
and they must be whipped in by the fear of hell. 

And to think that these preachers do not know the 
true reason for the people’s staying away! To think 
that they have not yet found out that the people have 
outgrown the need of preacher’s salvation and want 
something better; something that will save them now 
and here. 

Why, nobody is afraid of hell any longer; at least, no 
one is afraid of the hell of Christianity. But almost 
everyone is afraid of the hell that facés him in his con- 
flict with the world as he struggles for the necessities 
of life. Let the preachers begin to tell the people how 
to escape from the real, true hell, and their houses will 
be full all the time. -- 

Practical religion is what we want. We don’t care 
for promises of future savlation; we want to be saved 
now; saved from hunger; saved from disease and dis- 
tress. a 

Between three and four thousand Congregational 
ministers without charges! Think of it! They must 
have charges; churches must be provided for them and 
the people must be frightened into attending them and 
supporting them—but I have said enough; the article 
speaks for itself. II. W. 

— — — 
We now have to pay 10 cents for collection on every 
check no matter how small. If you send check or 
draft add this 10 cents, also two cent stamp on check. 
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WALKING ON GLOWING COALS. 


Unique Process of Purification as Witnessed in a Japa- 
nese Temple—Apparently a Painless Feat. 


{Springfield (Mass.) Republican.] 

We found our friends, and on again a half hour more 
through the crowded streets to the temple. There a 
crowd was gathered. It was about 5 o’clock, and at 
dark the priests were to begin to walk over the fire— 
for that is what we were there to see. Twice a year 
the gods are prevailed on to take the heat from the fire, 
so that the devout may walk upon it unharmed. The 
skeptics in our party out numbered the- believers, but 
you shall see. 

At the steps we must take off our shoes and contrib- 
ute our one yen to the support of the temple. Arrange- 
meuts had been carefully made beforehand, and for the 
Europeans a small veranda was reserved directly opposite 
the whole length of the fire, and so close that our faces 
grew hotter and hotter as it burned brighter. Half 
Tokio was there: Russians and French, Swiss, Germans, 
English, Scotch, Americans. Some of us slipped away 
t> see the ceremony preceding the fire walking. In the 
temple a crowd was collected, and in the chancel, as I 
may call it, for want of another word, two rows of 
priests sat facing each other. Several were in robes of 
white silk, one in blue and one in green. The effect 
was brilliant and made still more picturesque by the 
close-fitting horsehair caps with long tails of the high 
priest and his subordinates. 

After some muttered invocations, the high priest 
turned to a cupboard-like shrine in one corner of the 
chancel, where he burned incense and performed other 
acts of devotion, apparently. Behind him in two long 
lines like a flying wedge in a football game knelt the 
other priests, now joined by two women of the temple 
with reverend faces. The half-intone service was not 
unlike a Gregorian chant, and was accompanied by a 
continuous response from the congregation. Through- 
out the latter part we stood in the doorway of one of 
the temple apartments opening out of the chancel. 
Here refreshments were provided for guests—oragnes, 
tea (?)—and for courtesy, not for payment. Later, in 
response to thanks, the high priest presented his card 
to one of the visitors. 

As the priests filed outsof the temple we took our 
places on the veranda, a proceeding less easy than it 
sounds, as we had to find ourselves places on the already 
crowded floor, and sit or kneel in them as gracefully as 
might be. The bed of charcoal was already lighted 
when we arrived, and was now fully on fire. It was, 
we agreed, some sixteen feet long, four feet wide, and, 
perhaps, a foot deep. It was in a space fenced off from 
the courtyard, and on the side opposite of us the crowd 
of men, women and children pressed against the barrier. 
The fire was at present covered with ashes, but soon 
attendants entered the open space and with long-handled 
fans blew away the gray covering and fanned the char- 
coal until it was a mass of blazing, blowing embers. 
Little flames sprang up over it in all directions, and one 
lady among us put up her umbrella to protect herself 
from the heat. Another of the party began to feel the 
headache which the charcoal always caused her. There 
was no doubt in any one’s mind that the fire was hot— 
blazing, burning hot, and something like sixteen fect of 
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it, too. “U, les malheureux, les malheureux!” exclamed 
an excited French woman, as she fancied walking over 
those embers. 

When al] the ashes was fanned away and the fire had 
been beaten to a fierce glow with long poles, white- 
robed priests entered, one of whom, taking salt from a 
supply placed near us, attended the high priest as he 
went to each of the four corners of the pile. At each 
he clapped his hands, clasped them and raised them 
high as if in supplication, bent his bead in prayer and 
ended by strewing a handful of salt about him. It was 
the motion of a man sewing seed, and but few grains 
can have fallen in any one spot. At the middle of 
each side and end this was repeated. It was now grow- 
ing dark and the blazing embers threw a glow over the 
white dress of the priests. The high priest was a strik- 
ing man. His motions were quick, decisive, intelligent, 
as he rapidly passed from one place to another. We 
could see his face distinctly, we were so close. 

The darkness lent added effectiveness to the next 
ceremony. Each corner and side was now purified 
again, for purification it meant this time. The attend- 
ants struck a flint as the priest prayed, the sparks 
flying off in thin, yellow lights against the rich, glowing, 
red mass of charcoal and the darker crowd of figures 
beyond, 

A drizzling rain was falling, but it affected the fire little. 
It was now beaten with poles until it glowed again, as 
the high priest ended his invocations. And before 1] 
understood what he was doing a little scream from our 
French lady startled me into realizing that, making no 
break or pause, with one of his swift motions, he had 
stepped out and along the fire path. The glow of 
colors from below on his white dress and dark skin was 
worthy of Rembrandt. He trod on the fire firmly, 
but quickly, and the other priest followed. The high 
priest walked nine times. He set each foot down firmly, 
and only once appeared to feel the smallest discomfort, 
then he stepped somewhat to one side, by mistake, it 
seemed, and visibly winced, carrying it off by a serics 
of affected steps, high in the air, as if it were all in his 
part. After the priest came the crowd—women carry- 
ing children, a man with a sick person on his back, boys 
of all ages. Each stepped over a wet mat, through a 
small pile of salt, on to the fire. The salt was ordinary 
coarse salt (we had it analyzed). At least six steps 
were necessary to cross the fire: some walkers took more; 
nearly all were fairly deliberate. One or two, I fancied 
felt the heat uncomfortab'y, if not painfully, for on 
coming off the fire they wriggled their feet about in the 
pile of salt at the father end as if it cooled them. 

Most of them disregarded it altogether, often stepping 
across it without touching it. One child was afraid to 

walk and threw up its arms before its face as it stocd 
by the fire, as if to ward off the heat: it was finally per- 
suaded to venture, and, stepping bravely on to the 
soals, apparently felt no discomfort, As pain would be 
a confession of impurity, of course, there is a premium 
upon concealing it. But there was no concealment in 
the old woman who tucked up her kimono and trudged 
along the fire as prosaically as if she were going to 
market, planting one sturdy foot after another in the 
red charcoal. = 

We left them still walking, men, women and children, 
as they chanced to leave the crowd, the high priest 
stepping forward now and again and tramping across 


with his spirited, quick, audacious tread, as if he defied 
We left them walking and set - 


the fire to harm him. 
out to ride miles and miles to Szabu, an hour away, in 
kurumas. The stars were out after the rain and the 
city was very still. Behind the shogis we could see 
the lights of the lamps and the shadows of those within, 
but the streets were empty and dark. Now and then a 
guruma, gay with paper lanterns, passed, but few walked. 
It was a long, tedious ride, but the pleasant cosmopoli- 
tan high tea which awaited repaid us for all. At one 
hospitable table, English, American, French, Swiss and 
Scotch guests sat down together, equally tired, equally 
hungry and equally grateful to their hostess for her 
bountiful supplies. We reached Yokohama at mid- 
night; we had set out before 9 that morning, but we 
had seen the new blossoms and a miracle. One day 
was not too long. 


“THE SET OF THE SOUL.” 


Tis the set of a soul that decides its goal, 
And not the calm or the strife. 


The world to-day needs men and women of large 


ideas, who will represent that genuine humanity that 
compasses all flags and all countries. The great are 
always universal. 

The planet is covered with humanitarian organiza- 


tions, large and small, but identity of ideas does not. 


seem to soften the conflicting feelings existing between 
chem, and the medley of men in the actual world re- 
mains to a large extent unaffected by a policy which is 
suited only to a picked membership. The narrow spirit 
of dogmatism dies hard. Only a firm faith in the eter- 
nal verities will see us through with joy at the centre 
of our Vera 

The most intelligent men change their methods often, 
as the great wheel of life turns ceaselessly. The twen- 
tieth century will see the beginning of the greatest 
change that has yet come about. The best of our litera- 
ture supports this idea. It is about the first time in 
history when men have been able to draw the horoscope 
for a coming century, to predict and frame an ideal 
for it. = 
What is the ideal? The welfare of each the concern 
of all, expresses it as well as any other phrase. There 
are everywhere phases of unchecked control, but this 
does not last. Organizations are stepping stones to the 
next development when every man shall worship in his 
own way in his own heart. 

We are breaking our way towards a broader tolerance 
and more kindly co-operation than the world has seen 
for many a long day. All obstacles will be gradually 
overcome by the larger knowledge and sympathy whicn 
is dawning. The links of love are real and golden, unit- 
ing many still unknown to each other in a silent bond 
of brotherhood which shall inaugurate a new era in the 
history of humanity. 

We want a stronger hold upon our mighty hopes“ 
We need them touched by the consecrating light of the 
imagination, and by the eternal splendor of poetry. 
Then our faith will not need constant stimulus, but we 
shall 

Stand like a tower firm, that never bows 

Its head, for all the blowing of the winds. 
It seems hard to get the necessary tolerance aroused in 
the hearts of men. Among the most select, bitter sus- 
picions arise, and the most eloquent plea for better 
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conditions is too often a tirade against those who do 
not accept every plan of action suggested, This only 
goes to show that the earnest, self-sacrificing and sin- 
cere, are not always pleasant to live with. 

The message of brotherhood has always been plain, 
and ever the same. It may be fomulated in such a way 
that all men can accept it, but if ever it becomes simply 
a creed to which all must yield unthinking obedience, 
new difficulties will arise. 

Whether we will or not, circumstances compel us to 
stand forth for what we are, and nothing more. When 
we recognize this we shall lessen the tendency to be 
unjust to others, for only a hair line divides the good 
and the bad, and “obscurity covers the path of action.” 

If we must give way to our weaknesses, now and 
then, and condemn others, it is better not to do it in 
words, for that is uncharitable slander. And the more 
we do that, the less time have we at our disposal for 
the cultivation of the beautiful—the true. 

Has anyone ever been made better by being continu- 
ally reminded of his faults and failings? 

“No one ever heard him condemn another” is a good 
thing to have said of us. Never was there a time when 
greater tolerance was necessary among lovers of truth. 
Truth is impersonal; let us be like truth, 
no religion higher than trath.” 

We are working forward to a time when mind will 
become the reigning principle. We cannot, even if 
we would, evade the full responsibility which this de- 
velopment entails. Mind is like the ether—creative: 
correlative, immutable. We who love mankind must 
learn to think, and put into practice among ourselves 
what we preach. 

On the way to that period we are largely controlled 
by sentiment, mulifarious desires, and the influence of 
others. But we will save ourselves much heart-burn— 
ing pain by realizing that discernment and discrimina- 
tion are necessary to real knowledge and right living. 
— lun Mor, in The Lamp. 

to —— — 

John Markwith, of Orange, N. J., is cutting his third 
set of teeth. As he is 83 years old the tooth-cutting 
exploit is looked upon by his friends as a perforn ance 
to be proud of. 

For twenty years the old gentleman has been without 
teeth, and has lived upon rice, gruel, sago and that sort 
of thing. Three weeks ago he felt an irritation in the 
front of the upper jaw. 


“There is 


He looked in a mirror and ob- 
served that three new teeth were sprouting, one bicuspid 
and two incisors. 

Now he feels more pain all over the jaw, and he be- 
lieves that he will raise an entire new crop. 

“The only use 1 have for teeth,” said the old chap, “is 
to eat peanuts with and to hold my pipe in my mouth. 
I don’t believe in store teeth. I’ve had 'em offered to 
me for nothing, but you couldn’t hire me to wear them, 
I've always had a suspicion that my teeth would grow 
again. It isn't like nature to leave a man in the lurch 
when he’s that set against store teeth that he won't use 


them.” 
—ͤ—ñ—m—— — —— — —œ— 


The death struggle of the Old has commenced! Ilasten, 
O, blinded people, to incorporate yoursclyes with 
the Newz so that you will not be cast away with the 
outworn shell and corruption of the Old! The New, 


the True and the Good is coming to take possession !— 


L. A. Mallory. 


ONE MIND. 

Each individual life carries with it, through each and 
every incarnation, its own record of experiences, which 
constitute the sum total of its sub-conscious mind. The 
experiences of our present incarnation, most of which we 
can remember, are also recorded and added to the vol- 
ume of the sub-conscious experiences. Our objective 
mind at the present becomes a part of our sub-conscious 
mind of the future. 

We carry with us the effect of every lesson thoroughly 
learned in all of our past. A man who is naturally 
honest and upright is so because, in his past incarnation, 
he has conquered so far; he has learned the lesson of 
honesty, and therefore has no inclination to be dishonest; 
he cannot remember how or when he learned to be 
honest, nor does he remember ever having the tendency 
of being dishonest. In other words, he 1s involuntarily 
honest; it has become second nature to him to be so, 
Honesty has become a habit and is controlled by the 
Life Principle within us through habit, just as the action 
of the heart and all other involuntary actions are con- 
trolled. All virtues are habits of mind (mental habits) 
lessons learned; so much of conquest, the effect of which 
results in involuntary actions and thought. 

The so-called objective mind is simply the positive or 
active pole of the one mind, and the so-called subjective 
is tie negative or passive pole, 

“What about that mind above us?” says Rev. W. G. 
Todd. Ves, what about it? Below the surface of the 
objective (present) mind is the subjective (past) mind, 
and why not above the objective a projective (future) 
mind, a mind projected from the objective by our de- 
sires, aspirations and ideals? The projective mind if it 
could be read or seen would show a certain amount of 
our future; it would be a vision of our thought creation, 
and would make us realize the importance of controlling 
our thoughts; thereby shaping our future. I believe 
sume day we will be so highly organized as to be able 
to see our thoughts as they are projected into the future. 
Oer present belieis in “thoughts being substance,” are 
zoing to develop in our personalities the power of see- 
mg our projected thoughts (or super-positive mind) 
which emanate from the positive mind. 

And I also believe that we will be able to recall, at 
will, any accomplishment which we have acquired in 
past incarnation. And if we have once been proficient 
in anything, music for instance, when wereach the stage 
in growth necessary to recall it, we will be able to per- 
form it as we once did. 

Some of the records and habits of subjective mind can 
be recalled by turning the attention (through hypnosis) 
of the objective mind to the past, or making it introspec- 
tive. A the subject is told that he is a dog, that particu- 
lar memory will be revived, and he will act. like a dog, 
If he is told that he is an Indian, that memory will be 
revived, and he will act like an Indian, and no doubt he 
could repeat any experience—no matter how remote— 
which he had once learned. 

And it is doubtless the same objective mind, which it 
is said can travel to and be scen in other places, and that 
can smell and see things without the physical sense. I 
believe it is the very thing which we call objective mind. 
projected temporarily away from our physical bodies. 

Lorne Hucues. 
— —— o 
Freepom six weeks for ten cents. 
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side; then, suggesting it to be a mustard plaster, a red 
area will appear on the corresponding unsensitive side. 
Blisters of such a character that scars have permanently 
remained from them haye been producéd in similar 
cases by the same method.” The medical profession, it 
appears more than likely, have not as yet wholly ap- 
preciated the advantages to be derived from the em- 
ployment of mental suggestion.— Medical Record. 
— —— — — — 
INTELLIGENCE IN BIRDS. 

It is possible for a young bird to display more—even 
very much more—intelligence than a young baby. 

This is proved by a recent remarkable experience 
made with a baby rain-crow, or American cuckoo. The 
experiment was conducted by James Weir, Jr., who has 
told in the Scientific American Supplement how his 
baby cuckoo, when only a few days old, recognized its 
human friend, by appearance alone, and could distinguish 
between human voices. From it Mr. Weir infers that 
a bird three days old has a mind. 

When Mr. Weir adopted the little cuckoo the bird 
could have been but a day or two old, and was a curi- 
ously ugly compound of bill, abdomen and feet. s 

In two days the cuckoo began to show evidence of 
mind and character by discriminating between different 
kinds of food. He would delicately taste a morsel to 
see whether it pleased him. If it did not he refused to 
eat it. 

In three days he took notice of the little perches ar- 
ranged for him in an orange tree, and hopped about 
from one to another. His athletic development was 
s9 rapid that on the sixth day he mounted to the top- 
most branch of the tree. 

After five days he showed that he could distinguish 
sounds. Ile began to recognize his own name, “Gip,” 
and answer, when he was called, with alow musical ery. 
When he heard unfamilar sounds he listened with a 
curious intentness, evidently trying to determine what 
they were. 

On the sixth day Gip showed that he recognized Mr. 
Weir, and as soon as he came in sight would set up a 
sirill clamorisg for food. In fact, his hunger was as 
remarkable, compared with that of a baby of the same 
age, as were his accomplishments. When the little crea- 
ture weighed only three ounces he consumed two anda 
half ounces of beef-steak during the day. IIis appetite 
seemed insatiable. 

A baby nine days old is not, according to doctors, 
able to focus its eyes properly, much less to distinguish 
persons and things. But, the nine-day-old bird would 
turn his head and refuse to take any food offered him 
by any one but Mr. Weir, who had originally befriended 
him. 

On this day, when Mr. Weir appeared in a black 


suit, the bird, having previously seen him only in light 
colors, did not at first recognize him; but in a few mo- 
ments Gip recalled the personality in spite of the new 
dress, and called out in his usual friendly fashion. 

A remarkable instance of the bird’s devotion was that 
he soon diseovered the location of Mr. Weir’s room in 
the house, and would sit in a tree opposite his window 
for hours at a time. 

e009 ů ů 

There are five centenarians in Madison county, Ind., 
whose ages aggregate 534 years. They are Alexander 
Fergurson, Mrs. Bettie Carrolton, Thomas Wells, Mon- 
roe Hedges and William Blackburn, aged respectively 
107, 111, 106, 106 and 104 years. 


UNAFRAID. 
Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud; 
Under the bludgeoning of chance 
My head is bibo, but unbowed. 


Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the horror of the shade; 

And yet the menace of the years 
Finds, and shall find, me unafraid. 


It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishment the scroll, 
Jam the master of my fate; 

I am the captain of my soul. 


— William Ernest Henley. 


MENTAL SUGGESTION. 
Curious Freaks of the Mind as Witnessed by Doctors. 


If an individual had faith in a medicine or in a treat- 
ment, he will assuredly derive more benefit from that 
medicine or treatment than if he were skeptical as to its 
merits. There can be little doubt that the sympathetic 
physician is the one best calculated to lead his patient 
to recovery. Again, in many diseases the good that 
may be wrought to the sufferer by the agency of mental 
siggestion is undeniable. Prof. J. M. Baldwin, refer- 
ring to this fact in connection with insomnia, says: „In 
experimenting upon the possibility of suggesting sleep 
to another, I have found certain strong reactive influ- 
ences upon my own mental condition. Such an effort 
which involves the picturing of another as asleep is a 
strong anto-suggestion of sleep, taking effect in my own 
case in about five minutes if the conditions be kept con- 
stant. The more clearly the patient’s sleep is pictured 
the stronger becomes the subjective feeling of drowsi- 
ness. An unfailing cure for insomnia, speaking for 
myself, is the persistent effort to put sdme one else 
asleep by hard thinking of the end in view, with a con- 
tinued gentle movement, such as stroking the other with 
the hand.” 

Dr. E. C. Spitzka of New York has recently given 
some really remarkable instances of the power of men- 
til suggestion. He cites the well known fact that the 
mortality from wounds und diseases in adefeated army, 
compared with a victorious army, is as four to three, 
and even three to two. He also refers to the incon- 
trovertible fact that persons in robust health have been 
known to die apparently of starvation after being with- 
out food for from three to five days. Dr. Spitzka is 
of the opinion that these individuals did not die of act- 
ual Starvatidp, but from the physical effects of hunger, 
Tae proof of this contention lies in the fact that persons 
have been known to fast of their own free will for more 
than forty days, without injuring their constitutions to 
any appreciable extent. Many examples establishing 
the truth of this statement might be given, but it will 
be sufficient to quote one from Doctor Spitzka’s paper. 
He says: “In the graver forms of hysteria, when loss 
of sensation occurs in exactly one-half of the body. 
you can lay a piece of tinted paper on the sensitive 
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“If I thought I could make Mental Science useful to 
me I would take the ‘Wilmans Iome Course’ and 
study it;“ so says a correspondent; to which I reply: 

If you do not distrust-your power to learn and even- 
tually to understand and apply the creative principles 
of Mental Science, then you need not distrust its utility 
for you. It is like anything you wish to master. It 
requires study to familiarize yourself with it, and then 
a daily effort to live and apply its principles. In this 
daily living you will gradually develop the strong side 
of your nature—its faith, patience, courage, etc., that 
go to insure and secure the opulence of anind; and the 
opulence of the mind will externalize itself in material 
opulence. 

Do not be afraid to step out of the beaten path into 
an unknown way. You know the old road leads to 
nothing very desirable; it ends in subjection to Sick- 
ness, old age and death. You should not fear to be 
an explorer. What would the world do without its 
explorers? And you may never know what you your- 
self may lose in sticking to the old way, until you step 
out and explore. 

Hurrah for the investigators, the discoverers! For 
my part I will take my chances in climbing out of the 
long worn ruts. I would rather seek and not find than 
not seek and not find. But whoever seeks will find. 

Yes, Mental Science will open a new door in your 
life; a door that every one must open sooner or later; 


for it is the destiny of men to know all things; and men 
cannot escape their destiny; they can only clude. it for 
atime. So I say to my correspondent, that now is the 
time for her to begin the study of this science; she will 
open a new door in her life by doing it; and Heaven 
only knows what treasures lie hidden behind it. 

II. W. 


People used to believe the earth to be flat; they now 
know it to be round; they once believed it to be station- 
ary; now they know it to be revolving both upon its 
own axis and around the sun. They once believed in 
the existence of a personal God and a personal devil; 
now all intelligent people have eliminated the personal 
devil from their creed, though some still retain a belief 
in a personal God, and in an impersonal principle of evil, 
Soon they will outgrow these errors of belief also, and 
will see existing only a universe of infinite good, im- 
personal in character except as it shows forth in the 
forms of men and things. This is the age of rapid 
progress in all things, and another generation will have 
se2nthe passage of old religious beliefs and the enthrone- 
ment of an actual practical knowledge of the law. 

Why will professed Mental Scientists persistin writing 
and teaching the existence of a personal Deity? Why can 
not they be consistent and either abandon the one or 
the other, and not confuse the minds of their students 
and readers with a jumble of absolutely incompatible 
statements? If chere is a personal God who created 
and governs the universe for his own glory, then the 
whole theory of evolution, which is the basis of all true 
Mental Science teachirgs, falls to the ground and Men- 
tal Science is at the best only a fad of the hour. 

If, on the other hand, evolution is the law and Men- 
tal Science has a secure foundation, then this constant 
ringing in of a personal creator is misleading and should 
cease if we wish the people to be the gainers by our 
teachings. To teach evolution and the creative power 
of mind in one sentence, and the subjection of all things 
to a personal God in the next, is actually silly. 

G. F 
— — —— ꝓ— 

So many persons are inquiring about my ability to 
cure afflictions of the eyes, and weak and failing eyes, 
that I publish the following letter. I have restored 
failing eyes in a good many patients: 

Dran Mrs. Witmans:—I wish to state that my eye- 
sight is improving. I have not been troubled as badly 
asheretofore. Towards evening the eyes seem to get 
we ik, but otherwise they give me no trouble now which 
is a godsend. My general condition is improving. 
Bowels are quite regular, occasionally missing a day, 
bat that is better than a week at a time and-then medi- 
cine. I have every faith that you will pull me through. 
By-the-way, I ran across a lady friend of your daughter 
who pronounces you “wonderful.” She is a Mrs. Reed 
of Boston, Mass. We were talking about concentra- 
tion, Theosophy and kindred subjects which brought 
about this remark. Miss M. GILLESPIE, 

1513 Jones St., San Francisco, Cal. 


— 2 

Though he has just passed his 95th birth-day, Sidney 
Cooper, the English artist, is still able to paint with 
facility, all his faculties except that of hearing being as 
yet unimpaired. He does not, however, equal the record 
of Count Waldeck, the French painter, who died in 
1875 at the age of 109. The count had two pictures in 
the French salon when he was over 103. 
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YES SIR, HERE’S SOMETHING. 

When, last week I congratulated myself in these col- 
umns on having completed my Bible lessons, I did so 
without judgment-or proper consideration. I forgot 
that having finished writing about the Bible simply 
meant that I would have to write about something else, 
and now it really seems as if I had jumped out of the 
frying pan, only to light on the coals. I have been 
writing for years, and I sometimes think I would like 
to quit. I don’t so much mind writing books; one does 
not usually have to write on a book unless one feels 
like it, but a weekly paper—it is like a mortgage; you just 
keep feeding it and feeding it, and it seems never to grow 
smaller or stop demanding to be fed. I am wondering if 
Id dnot make a mistake that morning some decades back 
in the paist, when I climbed down off my load of farm 
truck, in front of the newspaper office in the little 
country town, where I traded, and went in and bought 
the whole outfit off hand. I mean the newspaper, of 
course, not the town. I may have had an idea that I 
got the town along with the newspaper; I think perhaps 
some such idea was floating around in the empty spacies 
of my cranium at the time—I can’t be sure, it was so long 
ago, Anyway I didn’t get the town, and if the afore- 
said empty spaces have not filled up with good grey 
matter, it is not for lack of experience. Editors of 
country papers take a considerable portion of their sala- 
ries in that kind of thing. All kinds of literary people 
do in fact. When I bought that paper I had an idea 
or thought I did—thought I had several of them, in fact, 
and that as soon as they appeared in type, the world of 
men and women would fall over each other in their 
eagerness to grasp and consume them. They didn’t do 
it. In fact the ideas did not seem so ready to be ex- 
pressed when I sat down in my cowhide boots to put 
them on paper. I remember very well the difficulty I 
had with that first editoral I knew of course that I 
knew a lot, if not more, but I couldn’t for the life of 
me think what it was when I sat down behind that old 
pine table to prepare it for consumption by a waiting 
public. The big old hand printing press stared me in 
the face, and the little jobber, on which nothing larger 
than a note head could be printed, actually winked at 
the devil—at least I think it did, at the idea of “that 
fellow” who had never stuck a type or written a half 
dozen columns for publication in his life, thinking he 
could run a newspaper. 

I have a good deal that same feeling to-night. Itis that 
feeling which has called up the vision of my entry into 
the joys and sorrows of journalism. I have now, as 
then, to furnish copy. Now, as then, I know that I know 
a good many things. I am not quite so dead certain about 
some things now as then, but still I know a good deal if 
I could only think what it is. I am wondering what 
particular thing it is that I know and that the world 
does not know, and ought to be told. Men are at once 
89 wise and so foolish; so strong and yet so weak; so 
gog-like and so full of the devil; so ready to relieve the 
widow and the orphan; so more than. eager to gain 
wealth by making other widows and orphans through 
war; so generous in their financial support of schools 
and colleges; so persistent in their enforcement of eco- 
nomic systems that drive children into workshop and 
mine as soon as they are big enough to earn a shilling, 
thereby making it impossible for them to take advan- 
tage of the provisions made for their education, that one 


does not know whether to be most proud or ashamed of 
his race relationship. 

What contradictions to ourselves we are, to be sure. 
How long is it going to take us to evolute up to the 
plane where we can perceive the folly of putting grain 
in the hopper with one hand, and taking it out with the 
other; of building up with one hand, and tearing down 
with the other; of erecting charity hospitals, and en- 
forcing conditions that compel beggary; of building 
prisons for criminals, and manufacturing criminals for 
the prisons? How long? 

If only men could come into an understanding of the 
law, could recognize the unity of the race as a fact and 
not simply as a theory, the world of politics and finance 
and so-called statesmanship would be reformed in a gen- 
eration, and the era of peace on earth, good will to men, 
would be ushered in. 

Mental Science teaches the unity of the race no more 
certainly than does physical science. We see in the fact 
of such unity greater things than the physical scientists 
have yet seen; that is all. They see the harmonious 
workings of the law in the physical; we see an equally 
perfect working of the law in the mental; and as they 
see how, by an understanding of the laws governing in 
the physical world, they can control the physical, so we 
see how by understanding the mental we can control 
both the mental and the physical. j 

For the physical has its ınception in the mental. The 
physical is only the mental made visible to the physical. 
All things have birth first in the mental. 

War must be in the mind of the combatants before 
blood of men is shed in single combat or upon field of 
battle. Either hatred or greed must be in the hearts of 
men before they will consent to become the slayer of 
men. If they sensed the fact of the unity of the race 
the physical scientists would cease to invent new meth- 
ods of enabling men to destroy each other, and men 
would cease to use those they already have. 

Disease of the body is the blossom, and death the 
ripened fruit of dis-ease of the mind. If the world of 
men and women knew this, if they really and truly 
sensed this, disease and death would flee the world, 
That is what I want to tell the world. That is one of 
the tings I am sure of—as sure as I was about other 
things in that other day so many years ago, when I 
bought an old Taylor hand press and little Gordan Job- 
ber in order that I might tell the world what it ought 
to do to be saved politically. True the world never 
took my advice to any great extent upon economic 


questions—but then the world is still in a muddle with 
its finances—it still suffers from periodical “panics” 
and “business depressions” with all their attendant suf- 
ferings. It probably will not be over prompt to accept 
of my teachings of Mental Science which means, again, 
I suppose, that I will have to continue still to answer, 
“Yes sir, here’s something” whenever there comes a 
certain call for copy from the composing room of FREE- 
DOM. C. C. Posr. 
— — — r — 

Dear Mrs. Witmans:—I sent a letter to-day for 
Freepom and a “Conquest of Poverty.” I have con- 
quered ill health with your kind help, and now I am 
conquering poverty. I have a home of my own; it was 
easy enough to get it when I learned to trust my de- 
sires and cast out all fear. My children are well too, 
and both have employment. I do not have any more 
of the old trouble or pain. I thank you so much for 
your kindness to me. Mrs. Lizzie Erus, 

Los Banos, Cal, 


THE WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 


I received a letter from Russia, the other day, contain- 


ing three bills of Russian money accompanied with a 


request to treat a person in that country. The bills were 


queer looking enough, being of dark brown paper, quite 
adit wider and not so long as our national bank bills or 


silver certificates. Of course, I could not read what was 


printed on them and was going to send them back, as I 
did not suppose they were worth anything, but Mr. 
Post took them, to the bank and asked them to collect 
through New York and London, which they did, and 
paid me $15.30 after taking out charge for collection. 
The letter asking for treatment was in English, so I was 
able to put the sender upon my list for treatment. This 
is the first patient I have ever had from Russia, that be- 
ing, I believe, the only European country from which 
I had not previously received correspondence and pa- 
tients. On second thought I think I must except Turkey. 
I do not remember ever having had a Turk among my 
patients. And there may be some little nations or states 
knocking, or being knocked, around in central southern 
Europe that I have forgotten about—I am not as well up 
in my geography as in my school days. There are few 
countries anywhere, however, into which some knowl- 
edge of the truths of Mental Science are not penetrating 
and taking hold apon the minds and hearts of the people. 
If we are not careful ours will be, in another decade or 
two, the orthodox belief, and we will be “orthodox 
folks” ourselves. 

It is dangerous to the self-respect of a really thought- 
ful person to find himself or herself believing as the un- 
thinking mass believes, and it is just this unthinking mass 
that constitutes the orthodox believers in every ape 
and country. Orthodox folks are those who inherit 
their beliefs from their ancestors or get submerged in 
it at “revivals.” The unbeliever is always the salt that 
acts as the preservative of truth, the leaven that prevents 
the dough from becoming utterly unhealthiul. The un- 
believer need not be “a crank,” though often he is, and 
as lacking in reason as his orthodox antagonist; but he 
is even then a “saving clause“ to the race that would 
sink into “innocuous” desuetude if it did not have 
to keep awake in order to defend its life from the attacks 
of the unbelieving saracens. When what I_now know 
becomes “orthodox” I hope to still be at the head of a 
column of sappers and miners prospecting the way for 
a further advance. 

Over seven hundred pounds of bass were caught with 
hook and line off the Pier one day last week. I do not 
know what the total for the week was; but that was the 
“biggest” day. The smallest fish taken was about eight 
pounds; the heaviest, thirty-four pounds; the, average, 
about eighteen pounds. I did not go fishing once, and 
Mr. Post fishes very little. We are both very busy and 
Mr. Post excuses himself with the remark that he does 
not have to fish until somebody lands a bass weighing 
more than thirty-eight pounds, that being the weight of 
one which he landed last season, and the largest bass 
ever landed at the Pier. It is no “fool of a trick”—to 
use language freely—this landing of a fish of that size. 
Every day, almost, there are tears (or something else), 
over broken lines and tackle that failed to stand the 
strain. “Bet that fellow weighed a ton!“ „My! but he 
was a whopper!” “Must have been a whale!” are common 
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expressions to be heard from disappointed candidates for 
the honor of landing the biggest fish—as the line goes 
out with a rush, and a fin, and maybe a whole rainbow of 
fish appears in a curved line above the crest of the wave, 
and the line drags, limp and withont not only fish but 
“bob and sinker.” 

Mr. Abercrombie is building a neat litde cottage on 
Halifax avenue, next to Major Britton's. Mr. Aber- 
crombie is one of our old Georgia friends who followed 
us to Florida, and has been in Mr. Post’s employ. Mr. 
Michael, the engineer who has charge of the electric 
plant, will also build immediately, a neat little building 
fronting on the boulevard near the Hotel, with room 
for bicycles below and living rooms above. This is a 
necessity to accommodate the guests of the Hotel and 
the public generally. The building will be neat in ap- 
pearance and neatly kept, and if you want to buy or 
rent a wheel you can do it right here; and if you are a 
guest at the Colonnades your wheel will be given a rack 
there and “no charge.” 

The work of grading and shelling Glenview boule- 
vard from river to sea is completed. A double row of 
palmetto trees on either side, and only ten feet apart, 
are thriving finely and the grass at the sides is showing 
green already. Oak Ridge boulevard from Halifax ave- 
nue to Pine Wood avenue is nearly graded, and the con- 
tract for shelling let. Pine Wood avenue is being shelled 
from Ocean boulevard to the line of Mr. Post’s property 
south, and will probably be extended a half mile further, 
to intersect the shelled drive way from the north bridge to 
the sea, and to connect with the new road now being 
opened on the river front to the government light house. 
Ponce Park, and the inlet twelve miles below, making 
one of the finest drives in this or any other state, “down 
the ocean beach, up a beautiful woods road along the 
river front.“ We are surely “getting along.” There 
is a nice new hotel being built on the ocean front oppo- 
site the pavilion; and we have so many children of 
school age that they over run the little school house, and 
we have given up the large room over the store to the 
higher grades, while the International Scientific Assc- 
ciation moved to a-three-room cottage with their three 
stenographers, book-keeper and minor clerks. Nobody 
realized how rapid had been the increase of population 
in the last year, and the way the school children flocked 
in was a surprise. At was the same in Daytona on the 
other side of the river. They first offered to permit 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth-grade scholars from this 
side to enter over there, then found they had not room 
though they recently added largely to their school build- 
ing; it was too late to think of building for use this season 
on cither side, and so it was arranged as above stated with 
the understanding that a modern school house would be 
erected here next spring. á 

This will meet the needs we shali havo; or the people 
will have, for a graded high school from which to pass 
to our proposed college, which is among the things 
surely to be in the near future. H. W. 

OOM 

Freepom six weeks for ten cents. 

— — —— —⅜ 


RAILROAD NOTICE. 
The accommodation coach on freight trains between 
Palm Beach and Miami bas been discontinued for the 
present. The only passenger service now on the line] 


i 


is the regular passenger trains. 
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“OUR IGNORANCE TESTED WITH A TAPE-LINE. 


IT IS MILLIONS OF MILES LONG. 
[Robert P. Lovell in The Overland Monthly.] 


Of all the generations which have peopled this earth, 
the present one is the wisest, in that it is the only one 
to know the extent of its own ignorance. The things 
we know are our pride We are fond of imagining the 
surprise of our ancestors if they could come back to 
earth for a time and see the progress we have made 
since their day. Our railroads and steamships, our 
telephone, phonographs, kinetoscopes, cathode rays, 
wireless telegraphy, and the like, till the humblest of us 
with pride in his generation. But the greatest discovery 
we have made is the extent of our ignorance. That is 
the real beginning of knowledge. 

That what we don't know would fill a book is a com- 
monplace that has been directed at the wisest of us at 
some period of our lives; but the size of the volume has 
been generously ignored. Now modern science has 
looked us over with that eye which picks out the sex of 
the microscopic diatom, or with equal facility penetrates 
the dark caverns of the sky, finding them strewn with 
worlds, and lo! our ignorance is found to be so colossal 
that a tape-line millions of miles long is required for its 
measurement. And this enormous tape-line, be it ur- 
derstood, is no mere figure of speech; it is an appalling 
truth, capable of as easy demonstration as the simplest 
problem in Euclid. 

All our knowledge comes to us through the senses— 
barring certain rudimentary conceptions derived from 
ancestral experiences, and called “inheritance.” The 
things we know are learnt by sight, by hearing, by 
touch, by taste, by smell; generally speaking, by the 
first three. These senses have often been called “the 
windows of the soul;” and the metaphor is passably just 
if we conceive outside impressions as passing through 
them to the soul within. For touch, sight, and hearing 
are the media through which outside bodies transmit a 
knowledge of their properties to us inside. And they 
do this by vibrations. Sound, for instance, is an ethe- 
real vibration, ranging from 32 a second to 32,000 a 
second. Light is a similar vibration, ranging from some 
395,000,000 a second to nearly double chat inconceivable 
rate. When we hear the lowest note which we are ca- 
pable of recognizing as a note, something near is vibra- 
ting at the rate of 16 a second, and setting up corre- 
sponding vibrations in the air, and through the air they 
reach our ear. As the vibrations increase the pitch 
rises, until at 32,000 vibrations a second, we get an ear- 
piercing whistle which causes pain. If the vibrations 
are now slightly accelerated the sound ceases. What 
takes place then we have no means of . least, 
not until theincreasing rapidity of the vibrations Teaches 
the million millions, and then we get the sensation of 
color. The first sensation we get is that of red; as the 
vibrations increase we get-orange, then yellow, then 
green, then blue, indigo and violet, and then—nothing. 

If we take our tape-line now and let the first two feet 
represent the vibrations from 32 to 32,000 we shall have 
to run it up into the sky nearly four millions of miles 
before we can figure on it the vibrations which give the 
next sensation—that of red light. In other words, there 
is a stretch of four million miles on that tape-line which 
is an absolute blank to us, except for a couple of feet at 
the lower end. That statement conveys a vague hint 
of the extent of our ignorance. Nothing but a vague 
hint, indeed, is possible. But even in its vagueness, the 
thought is overwhelming. We thought we knew some- 
thing and here we see that we know no more, compara- 
tively, than an earthworm knows of astronomy. 

Literally awful as is the immensity of our ignorance, 
and depressing though it be to contemplate it, the lesson 
to be learnt is full of value. Let us consider what is 
contained for us in this lowest two feet of the scale that 
we do know—or think that we know. Everything we 
have ever heard comes within that two feet; and that 
implies the most of what we know. Language itself, 
the medium of all intelligent communication, is included; 


so is music. 
physics, chemistry, geology, the useful arts, medicine, 
engineering, commerce, manufactures, fine arts, archi- 
tecture, reach us through these lower vibrations; and 
everything we communicate from the mass of this knowl- 
edge is similarly transmitted. Even our amusements 
are dependent on that marvelous twenty-four inches of 
the scale of vibrations. 
twenty-four inches, what might it not be if the range 


Our lessons in mathematics, astronomy, 


If life can be made so rich with 


were extended? 
A suggestion of what the vast stretch of unknown vi- 


brations contains is given us by the experience of a 
young girl, now being educated in New York, who was 
deprived in infancy of sight and hearing. 
mysterious law of compensation, this girl has become 
sensitive to vibrations of which the rest of us are un- 
conscious. 
she cannot hear it; and she is capable of distinguishing 
good music from bad. This implies that sound- waves 


By some 
For instance, she enjoys music, although 


are accompanied by other vibrations, which probably 
run up into the higher reaches of the imaginary svale. 
It also implies the development in this young girl, of a 
sixth sense, which is capable of perceiving these higher 
vibrations. Again, she has some mysterious faculty 
which informs her of the presence of other persons. As 
she is blind and deaf, this knowledge cannot reach her 
by any undulations known to us; which implies that 
matter, in a passive state, reflects other vibrations than 
those of light, and that under special conditions, the 
human organism becomes sensitive to them. 

A second example is furnished by a woman wio for 
thirty years has lived the life of a bed-ridden invalid 
in Brooklyn, She is blind; yet she can distinguish col- 
ors, and will pick out delicate shades of green from a 
basket of assorted worsteds more readily than the aver- 
age person in full possession of his sight. Without as- 
sistance she makes wax flowers which correspond in the 
minutest details of color and shape with nature’s own 
blossoms. And when asked how she can thus copy 
things without sight she replies that they are visible to 
her through some other sense. She knows nothing of 
the undulatory theory of light, and probably could not 
understand itif it were explained to her. She believes 
that a red flower is really red, and would think she 
were listening to mere foolishness if she were told that 
it looked red simply because it reflected only a few of 
the light vibrations falling upon it, and absorbed the 
rest; and that if it reflected them all, it would have no 
color at all. And perhaps we would be equally incred- 
nlous if she could give us the true explanation of her 
wonderful power. 

When Newton, with his giant intellect, compared 
himself to a child gathering shells on the shores of a 
great sea whose unexplored waters rolled in inconceiv- 
able vastness before him, he hardly thought that every 
fresh extension of human knowledge would but further 
dwarf the child and make more vast the unexplored sea. 
Our ignorance is so colossal that no sea or ocean known 
to us could represent more than a fraction of it. We 
know something about a space of some twenty-four 
inches on a tape measure which would reach nine times 
to the moon and back again! And when, after this ap- 
palling interval, we begin to know something more, 
there is still a mysterious Beyond—still Newton’s vast 
sea, unexplored and perhaps unexplorable, across which 
the fluttering streamers of a mystic Aurora wave in mute 
beckonings to humanity. 

[This is a grand article, and contains mighty sug- 
gestions. Think how little we know, and consequently 
how little we are; for what we know we are, and not 
one particle more. 

But think of the infinity beyond us measured by the 
author’s tape line—that we do not know. This may 
seem discouraging to some, but to me it is the most 
wonderfully encouraging thing I have heard in a year. 
And why? Because I have found out that there is no 


power in the universe that can prevent a man from 
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traversing this space - great as it is since every forward 
movement he makes is by the gaining of greater knowl- 
edge. This being so, what is the twenty-four inches 
of space he has passed over but his first baby steps out 
in the direction that will cover it all. 

Man is correlated to everything outside of himself by 
the powers of his comprehension: What he learns or 
comprehends ot this wonderful store of possibilities out- 
side of the twenty-four inches will become a part of 
of him, enlarging his capacity and enabling him to go 
farther. Man has only just begun-this mighty journey- 
He is just a little unfolding seed; but he is no less won- 
derful than the vast sea of knowledge lying outside of 
him, because he is the interpreter of it. It is for him 
to make all the great truths we are now ignorant of be- 
come a part of our every day lives as we continue to 
grow and advance. The great truth of all truths, and 
the one that contains most hope for us, is that vast as the 
possibilities of Nature are, man is equally vast; not as 
yet in development, but in latent power. The untold 
wonders that exist might as well not exist but for the 
fact that man reduces them to flesh and blood in his own 
body, and expresses them in forms of physical use, 
II. W.] 


— . — — 
MODUS OPERANDI, 

If there be a frictionless ether for the transfer of light 
from the sun, there must be a medium for the transfer 
of thought from one mind to another. But after all, 
thought may be simply a vibration from the gray mat- 
ter of the brain, and not an entity travelling as an arrow 
from a bow. 

The ether is an all-pervasive substance, so fine as to 
find no obstruction in its passage through matter. Its 
molecules are almost infinitely closer together than those 
of steel; hence it may be thought of as an infinite mass 
of jelly, tremulous with the slightest breath of disturb- 
ance. So tenuous is it that a lady's sigh might be felt 
in a ripple on the shores of other worlds. 

Now, thought, if wedge-shaped (for it must have form 
when photographed) could pass right through this ether 
without friction, and so would lose none of its healing 
virtue on account of distance. Indeed, we are not apart, 
but rigidly close together by reason of the ether. Dis- 
tance is annihilated. 

Tindall says that the gray matter of the brain is agi- 
tated by thought. But if thought is immaterial it is 
hard to think how it can touch and cause a rearrange- 
ment in the molecules of the brain. Perhaps this ar- 
rangement might simulate crystals, and if so we might 
know what one was thinking of by observing the form 
of the crystals. But we have no organ, nor even the 
rudiments of an organ, by which to probe this mystery. 


It is, and must remain, inscrutable. So Pref. Tindal 
says. At any rate, this discharge from nerve centres, 
furnishes a clew to the omnipresence of thought, so that 
no material barriers need be set up to hinder the carrier 
doves of loving healing as they take wing across conti- 
nents and oceans. We are in the ocean of the infinite 
life whose waves of joy and gladness will pass over us, 
if we but consent to yield to the law of harmony? 

R. E. Neen, 

Pinellas, Fla. 


— oe 

“I CAN.” 
Ilow many people one meets who seem to live in a 
chronic condition of “I can't.“ “I can't“ is such a 
pitiful confession of weakness and incapacity which we 


students of the new thought can never afford to make. 
«I can!” “I can!” what an access of strength just the 
mere uttering of the words brings. “I can’t” gives all 
the negative conditions of the universe power over us. 


“I can” puts then beneath our feet. I, myself, can do 
anything that I will. This is the glorious thing this 
beantiful truth which we call Mental Science teaches us, 
and for which it is impossible to sufficiently thank the 
noble woman who had been brave enough to stand for- 
ward in spite of all opposition and show us what pow- 
erful beings we are. Because I have come out of the 
region of the “I can’t” with its doubts and limitations 
into the beautiful realm of the “I can” all is mine. Only 
now on the border land, watching with eager eyes the 
light which will ultimately broaden into perfect day 
what shall we not attain to? There is no limit to our 
power. E. F. GOODMAN. 
— — —— ͥ — 


TREATMENTS FOR FINANCIAL SUCCESS. 


These treatments are really for the upbuilding of 
business courage, self-confidence, and the vitality that 
suggests new ideas and new business enterprises, out of 
which success is sure to come. ‘They are for the over- 
coming of that doubt men often cherish concerning their 
own power to do things as great as others have done. 
The fact is, these treatments for financial success are 
treatments for the making of men. They strengthen the 
man all over; they enable him to see his own worth and 
give him the essential faith to work out his own ideas 
to any desired result. It was by the strengthening of 
self that l won the victory over poverty; you should 
read my book “A Conquest ot Poverty.” It is a splen- 
did thing if I do say it myself. You will gain force of 
character from reading it. If you wish to be treated 
for the qualities I have enumerated as necessary to you 
in a business career, you can write for terms to 

HELEN WIIAuXNs, 
Sea Breeze, Fla. 
— — —U— 


“A SEARCH FOR FREEDOM.” 


“A Search For Freedom,” the volume of Mrs. Wil 
mans’ personal experiences, is now ready for delivery. 
It contains Mrs. Wilmans' latest picture taken in May, 
1898. The book contains 367 pages, and the price is 
$1.50 unless taken in connection with some of our other 
publications. With Freepom $2.00. With “A Blossom 
of the Century” $2.00. With “The Home Course in 
Mental Science” $6.00. With any of our publications 
amounting to $1.00 it will also be put down to $1.00. 

This is a delightful book; it is wisdom made easy of ac- 
quirement; not the least admirable of its features is the 
sense of humor that runs all through it; it makes yov 
laugh while it instructs; and it instructs without any 
effort to do so. It is a transcript of human nature from 
first to last; and as such.jt is graphic, grotesque, tender, 
earnest, and diffuses from every page the unmistakable 
atmosphere of freedom. No one can get more for $1.50 
than by buying this book. Address The International 
Scientific Association, Sea Breeze, Fla. 


OCCULT SERIES. 
ISSUED QUARTERLY. 


Vol. I., No. 2, Occult Series, “Men and Gods” will 
be ready for delivery about Oct. 15. This number will be 
the same size and style as “A Conquest of Poverty.” 
It will contain the first half of the series of lectures de- 
livered by C. C. Post during the winter of 1898 which 
created great interest, drawing people for miles around. 
There was a great demand for the publication of these 
lectures in book form at the close of the course, but it 
was not convenient to do so at that time. The Interna- 
tional Society has now secured the right to publish and 
will bring them out asa part of the Occult Series. Price, 
postpaid, fifty cents. Address 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION, 
Sea Breeze, Fla. 
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A CONQUEST OF POVERTY. 


Every reader of Frexpom is interested in this book, 
and will be pleased to learn that through their co-opera- 
tion, it is having a phenomenalsuecess. Thousands have 
been sold arid the sale has not reached its limit, as the 
orders received in every mail will verify. We have 
never been ble to keep up with our orders until re- 
cently, and our last order to the printer was for 25,000. 
We are receiving commendation from the press and 
men of thought, not only in our country, but from Great 
Britian, Australia and New Zealand. People that re- 
fused to buy a copy from the agent, have, after seeing 
it in the homes of their neighbors, written in stating the 
fact and ordering a copy. This indicates that it would 
be profitable for the agent to go over their territory 
again. Many who have purchased and read “A Con- 
quest of Poverty” have written in for the “Home Course 
in Mental Science.” The reading of “A Conquest of 
Poverty” creates a desire for more knowledge of Men- 
tal Science, and there is nothing more instructive or 
desirable than the twenty lessons. The agent can can- 
vass for the “Home Course in Mental Science” over the 
field where “Conquest” has been sold, with the assurance 
of success. In fact he can eupply those interested with 
other Mental Science publications, and take many sub- 
scriptions for Freepom. We are receiving hundreds of 
letters testifying to the benefit received from the teach- 
ing of “A Conquest of Poverty,” and “Home Course in 
Mental Science.” One person writes: “Enclosed find 
$21, for which please send 112 copies of “.\ Conquest 
of Poverty” by express tomy address.” This is a testi- 
monial in itself. Others write: 

SOME EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 

GentTLeEMEN:—Find inclosed postoffice order for $27.00 
for which please send 150 copies of “A Conquest of 
Poverty” by express to my address. M. GRANUM, 

Glenwood, Minn. 


O, yes! I nearly forgot. I sent for and got 8 copies 
of “A Conquest of Poverty,” several weeks ago. I 
think it simply delightful. I have never read any book 
that held me as that one did. When I began read- 
ing I was almost compelled to keep reading till it was 
done. I believe that I laid it down once only before I 
finished it. But I shall not exp%nd any farther in my 
praises of it, for I’m using your time; suffice it to say 
that I am hoping for large sales. 

GERTRUDE SNODGRASS. 


I have just finished reading your “Conquest of Pov- 
erty.” I mean to study that book and act upon your 
advice. Miss BELLE Pigorr, 

Philadelphia, Penn. 


I am reading your inspiring work, “A Conquest cf 
Poverty,” whose life-giving teachings I will follow the 
remainder of my life, and before long now I will be 
able to report progress to you in a marked degree- 

Henry W. RICHARDSON. 

If you who are reading this article have not already 
sent in a trial order, do not put it off any longer. 
Send for from 8 to 24 copies anyway, keep one for your 
ywn use, and, if you do not care to distribute the balance 
personally, hire some one to do so and at a profit to you, 
thus getting a copy free, making a profit beside, and at 
the same time giving some one something todo. Aside 
from all this, the truths of Mental Science are in this 
way spread by your efforts, in a way moré effective 
than any other. 


Fill out or copy the following coupon and mail it to- 
day. The books will go forward at once. 


[couvon. ] 
Tue INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION, 


Sea Breeze, FLA. 


Gentlemen: 
Find inclosed S for which please send... 
copies of “A Conquest of Poverty“ bun 


(Freight, express or mail) to my address as follows: 


—ͤ— 
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OUR PUBLICATIONS. 


Aside from the Wilmans’ “Home Course in Mental, 
Science,” our most important publication, we issue the 
following. All are works of the best authors upon the 


lines of thought which they treat: 
Our Place in the Universal Zodiac, W. J. Colville. 
Paper cover : ades scion see's CO TER 50 
L a EREA uae EE AE E E 1.00 
A Conquest of Poverty, Helen Wilmans, paper. 
New Editon aE 50 
A History of Theosophy, W. J. Colville. Paper. 50 
CC 1.00 
A Blossom of the Century, Helen Wilmans. Cloth. 1.00 
Oh World! Such as I Have Give I Unto Thee, 
Helen Wilmans and Ada W. Powers. 
Two volumns, paper, each,............. 50 
The Beginning of Day—A Dream of Paradise, by 
Helen  Wilmans iiss cenana aea 25 
The Universal Undertone, by Ada Wilmans 
Powers Paper? scsisccusksaremeww ewes 15 
A Healing Formula, by Helen Wilmans, paper 15 
Both of the above together 25 
Metaphysical Essays, C. C. Post. Paper 30 
Francis Schlatter the Healer. Paper 50 
Driven From Sea to Sea (55th thousand. Fiction), 
C. C. Post. Paper 50 
Congressman Swanson. (Fiction), C. C. Post 
e eee eine sede eens ATEN, 50 
GGG neveainelaenusereaaisinena,. 1.60 
A Search for Freedom, Helen Wilmans. Cloth 1.50 


The titles of the above books indicate their character, 
except the one called “A Blossom of the Century,” this 
is a Mental Science book and really should be called 
“Immortality in the Flesh.” It is a powerful appeal to 
reason and in substantiation of the belief that man can 
conquer death here on earth. 

The price of every book on the list is very low in 
comparison with its value. Address all orders to 

THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION, 
Sea Breeze, Fla. 
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WANTED. 


A Mental Scientist. A woman of culture and highest social 
position, who is about to open a school of Mental Science in 
New York City, where the field is ripe and a rich harvest assured. 
Would like to communicate with another woman, who has some 
means, to the end that she may associate herself either as as- 
sistant teacher or healer in this sehool., Ad lress at once, 

Mus. BEERS, 75, V. Hith. St., New York City. nov 1-4t 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Drar Frienp:—If you will write a copy of this notice on 
three postal cards and address them to three of your friends 
fond of good reading, and send your address and theirs to 
Pubs, “Common SENSE,” P. E. 31. Boyce Nidg., Chicago, you 
will receive a 10c. magazine free! nov 1 


TO THE SICK AND DISCOURAGED. 


The mind trained to a knowledge of its own power can cure every 
furm of disease. The potency of right thinking has never been meas- 
ured, There are divine attributes from higher realms entering into 
it that are of themselves so elevating and ennobling, and so positive to 
the lower conditions wherein disease and misfortune and inharmony 
lurk, that there is nothing loo great to expect from a contact with il. 
his is true to such an extent that the very cite of the world’s thinkers 
are putting their strongest faith in it, ant advocating its efficacy above 
all other systems of healing. I give a list of a few out of the thousands 
cured by the mental method : 

Mrs. R. P. W. T., Omro, Wis., of nearly every disease in the cata- 
logue. She says she is“ so well and happy.“ In this same place a 
boy was cured of secret vices after nearly ruining himself. Many 
cases like this have been perfectly cured when every other effort had 
failed. Also sex weakness in many forms; loss of vital power, im- 
potency, etc. 

C. A. A., Jessup, Md., writes:“ My catarrh is well under control, 
my knees have ceased to pain me, and I feel so cheerful and con- 
tented.” 

C. A. R., Rutledge, Mo., says: “I will discontinue treatment now? 
My health is better than for years.“ Ile had consumption. 

M. T. B., Kearney, Neb., says: Grandpa and grandma both used 
to wear glasses, but they neither wear them now. Grandma's hair 
used to be white, but it is gradually turning into its natural color.” 

II. W., Menlo Park, Cal., was cured of hemorrhages of the lungs. 

O. S. A., Malden, Mass., was cured of chronic constipation, throat 
trouble, and other things. 

J. S., Eureka Springs, Ark., was cured of the use of tobacco by the 
mental method. He is onty one of many so cured; not only of the 
tobacco habit, but also of drunkenness. 

W. S. R., Cheyenne, Wyo., writes: “I wrote for treatment fora 
near and dear friend who was in an alarming condition from nervous 
prostration. Now, I am delighted to say, in one month's time the 
nervousness is almost entirely gone. And, the grandest feature of all, 
the old beliefs (insanity) are fading from his mind. The work of 
healing is going on rapidly.” 

Mrs. F. C., Earlville, Iowa, was cured of heart disease; also of 
liver and kidney trouble and a tumor in her side. 

M. , Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn., was cured of dys- 
sepsia sieeplessness, and sensitiveness. 

Many oersons are being cured of mental and moral defects; such 
s lack o Self-esteem, lack of business courage, and other weaknesses 
nat stand in the way of a successful career. 

J. §., Sedalia, Mo., writes:“ Under your kind treatment I am en- 
tirely recovered from nervous dyspepsia. And this is not all. I have 


iadergone a marvelous mental change. My memory is better and 
my v! power stronger. Mental Science has breathed new life into 
me. such strength and courage as I now have are beyond price.“ 

J. . , Uth St., West Chicago, III.: “ There is nothing to compare 
with this mental treatment in its ability to heal; it draws on the foun- 
tain of vita: power within the patient and supplies every part of the 
body with new vigor.” ` 

Mrs. M. K., Hays, Kan., writes: “ My life was worthless. I was 
so wretched all over, both mentally and physically, I wanted to dic. 
But now what a change! I will not take up your time in description. 
I will say this, however: Five years ago I was am old woman. ‘To-day 
tam young, not only in feeling but also in looks, and my health is 
splendid, Fot all this I am indebted to you and Mental Science.” 

D. B. P., Arlington, Vt., writes: “For four years I made every 
e fort to get relief from a trouble that finally reduced me to a deplora- 
ble condition, but without the slightest success. Immediately after 
beginning the mental treatment I was benefited in a way that drugs 
do not have the power to approach. Now, after a study of Mental 
Science, it is very clear to me why my cure was not effectea by the 
aldemethods. Understanding the Jaw by which cures are worked 
through the power of mind over matter, it is easy for me to believe 
that the most deeply-seated diseases can be cured as easily as the 
slightest disorders. Too much cannot be said for this method of 
healing; and an earnest study of Mental Science is finding heaven on 
earth.” 

Miss I. B. Edmonds, Wash., was cured of ovarian tumor; and doz- 
ens of cases of cancer cures have been reported, as well as others of 
every form of disease recognized hy the medical books, 

These testimonials—the full addresses of which will be given on appli- 
cation—have Leen taken at random from hundreds of letters, all testi- 
lying to the wonderful power of mind healing. A good many other 
letters, wherein the addresses of the writers are given in full, have 
been published in a pamphlet called THE MIND CURE TREAT- 
MENT, which is sent free to all who want it. 

Persons interested can write to me for my terms for treatment, 
which are moderate as compared with those of the medical practition- 
ers. Each one so doing may give me a brief statement of his or ber 
case, age, and sex. The address shoul! be written clearly, so there 
may be trouble in answering. MRS. HELEN WILMANS, 

Sea Breeze, Flori . 


= $5.00 for 50 Cents. You can 
Have “COMMON SENSE” 


For one year at half the regular subseription price. and have 
samples of over fifty other papers and magazines thrown in for 
good measure, Common Sense” is a live, liberal and progress- 
ive monthly devoted to the betterment of its readers mentally, 
morally. physically and financially. Subscription price $1.00 
per year, but in order to do the greatest good to the greatest 
number and double our list of subscribers, we will send it a 
whole year for only 50c., and you will also receive over fifty 
copies of other interesting papers. Send at once, as this offer 
is limited. Sample free. Address Pubs. COMMON Sense, P. 
E. 32. Boyce Bldg., Chicago. nov 1 


BABY’S BiRTH-YEAR BOOK. 


Send me the addresses of the little strangers who have re- 
cently come into earth life. I want to tell them about a book 
I make on purpose for each one of them. The book gives a 
place wherein mama“ can record everything about the baby: 
it also gives baby’s horoscope, astral stone, color. flower and 
angel, with facts and fancies of hour, day, month, year and 
name. Designed, painted and written for each baby individ- 
ually; no two books alike. IRENE C. HILL, 

sept 6-tf 1524 N. Madison Av., Peoria, III. 


IMPRUDENT MARRIACES. 


A book of valuable advice to young men, and of interest 
to all students of social reform and the marriage question. 
Price 5e. 

W. E. TOWNE, 
oct 18-2" Holyoke, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Do you know of anyone who is adapted to agency work and 
whose time will permit him or her to take up the sale of our 
publicat ons? Everyone knows of such people if time is taken 
to think about it. Young men can get a good training and 
mike money at the same time in this way. We will have vari- 
ous publications fur them to sell from time to time. Just now 
they can do very well selling “A Conquest of Poverty.” 

It is not at all necessary for the agent to be a Mental Scien- 
tist. We will appreciate it thoroughly if every reader of Funk- 
pom willsend us at least one name of a likely agent. We would 
be glad to have each reader send us as many as possible It may 
result in doing the person whose name you send us a great favor 
and itis by this means that the truths of Mental Science are 
to be spread rapidly. 

We thank the readers of Fre“pom in advance for the favor. 

THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION. 
Sea Breeze, Fla. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. | 


In response to a demand we have gotten out an edition of a 
pamphlet Mrs. Wilmans wrote some years ago. It is called 
“A Healing Formula.” Some of our friends assert that it is 
the most helpful thing she ever wrote. The price is 15 cents. 

Also a pamphlet by Mrs. Ada Wilmans Powers, called “The 
Universal Undertone.“ It is one of the most beautiful things 
ever written. Price 15 cents. The two 25 cents. Address 
International Scientific Association, Sea Breeze, Fla. 
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IMPORTANT INFORMATION. 


Also an Arrangement Outlined Whereby Any One in Good Standing in His or Her Community 
Can Transact Business with Us on a Large Scale. 


One of our representatives has been doing such an 
enormous business that we asked him recently to tell us 
how he did it. Many are doing well indeed, but the 
orders for 100 books at a time began to pour in so very 
rapidly, and then a little later when these were increased 
to 200 at a time, and they coming very often, we took 
particular interest in his methods, and he has kindly 
given us the benefit of his experience. 

He states that his first work in each town is to dis- 
tribute 50 copies, leaving one with every possible cus- 
tomer, rich and poor alike, on a given street or streets, 
either business or residence. He hands out the books 
with a pleasant request that the parties to whom he hands 
them will read the introduction, dedication and preface, 


making the statement that he will call again within a 
short time. Having distributed fifty books carefully in 
this way, making exact note of each name and address, 
he begins to call again in the order in which he has 
given the books ont. He states that thus far he has 
succeeded in selling six out of every ten books thus 
placed, or thirty to each fifty. He seems to have the 
faculty of so interesting the people by very few words 
that they will read the dedication, introduction and 
preface while he is gone, and he states that he finds this 
sufficient in six cases out of ten to make the sale. No 
wonder that since he is making the sale of this book a 
regular business his orders come frequently and for from 
100 to 200 at a time. 


NOW AS TO OUR PROPOSITION: 


This gentleman was so situated from the start 
that he could order a large number of books and 
pay cash for them. Some have written in that they are 
handicapped in their work by lack of funds. In order 
to give every one a chance to do a large amount of busi- 
ness, we have decided to send books on letter of credit, 
in lots of fifty copies or more. Any one with a good 
reputation for honesty can get a reliable business man 
in his or her community to sign a letter of credit for 
so small an amount as is necessary to secure even 500 
copies. No one who is to make a regular business of 
this work should order less than fity copies at one time. 
Owing to the distance the books have to be sent, it is 


far more advantageous to the solicitor to be able to 
order in lots of 100 to 300. No öne need order in 
greater quantities than in lots of 500. The price of the 
book in lots of fifty or more will be 18 cents. In lots 
less than fifty 18} cents. No orders for less than eight 
copies will be accepted at the wholesale price. If you 
desire fifty or more copies and cannot send cash, it will 
therefore be necessary for you to have a letter of credit 
for 50 copies, $9.00—100 copies, $18.00—200 copies, 
$36.00—300 copies, $54.00—400 copies, $72.00 or 500 
copies, $90.00. 

Send for letter of credit blank which will enable you 
to do an unlimited business without a cash. capital. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ScreNntTIFIC ASSOCIATION, Sea Breeze, Fla. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR DOWN and ONE DOLLAR PER MONTH 


DO YOU OWN THE WILMANS HOME COURSE IN MENTAL SCIENCE? 
Ir Not You Surely Want It, and if You Want It You Can Surely Get It Now. 


THERE ARE TWENTY OF THEM. 
The Total Price is Only $5.00, Making the Price Only 25c. Each. 
Desiring to give every one an opportunity to obtain the Lessons without inflicting hardships upon any, we offered to 
sell them for sixty days for $1.00 down and $1.00 per month. This offer has met with such general satisfaction, and as 
our desire is for the greatest good to the greatest number, we have decided to continue the offer until further notice. 
UPON RECEIPT OF ONE DOLLAR WE WILL SEND TO YOUR ADDRESS CHARGES PREPAID 


The Entire Set of Twenty Lessons, 


The knowledge of the life principle which is un- 
folded in these lessons is nothing less than the law of all 
organization, of all growth, to understand which puts a 
man in a position of unrivaled power with regard to his 
own body and his surroundings. With the understand- 
ing of this law there will be no more weakness of any 
kind; no more fear or anxiety or despondency; no moie 


The, Balance 


Dear Mus. Witmans:—I have just finished the les- 
sons and cannot adequately express my delight and ap- 
preciation. Nothing grander has been said in nineteen 
centuries at least. I want every thing you put out, and 
hope I shall hear of them as they come out so I can 
send. Sincerely and gratefully, 

Rena CUINxanau, care Ladies Home Journal, 
Metropolitan Building, New York City. 

I am filled with thankfulness and love to Mrs.Wilmans 
for these tszsons of priceless truths which are meaning 
so much to myseii and husband, and I would especially 
thank you for the respouse which I am sure you gave 
to my request that you would wait a thought of desire 
that they might be of much good to hem, my husband. 

That “truth shall make you free” is becoming now to 
me a fulfilled promise, a possession entered into, though 
as yet I have but crossed the threshold, but oh, how 
expansive the view before me. Truly and lovingly 
yours, Mus. Henry Umperrietp, Highwood, Ct. 


20 


to be paid at the rate of One Dollar Per Month. 


failures in any department of life; no more poverty, no 


more of the sorrows of existence, but only its joys, its 
triumphs, its happiness. Careful study will enable any 
one to master Mental Science through these lessons. 
They should be in every home in the world. Thousands 
of letters like the following have been received: 


(Cut this out or copy it and mail to-day.] 
THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION. 
Sea Breeze Fla. 

Please send to my address below, one complete set of the 
“Wilmans Home Course in Mental Science’’ (20 lessons) price 
$5.00. Inclosed find one dollar on account. I hereby agree to 
pay the balance of $4.00 at the rate of one dollar per month, 
beginning one month from date of receipt of the lessons. The 

title to the lessons to remain in you until entirely paid for. 


Name 
Town 
County 


State_ 
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FLORIDA EAST COAST RAILWAY. 


Time Table No. 2i—In Effect Sep. 10, 1899. 
South Bound (Read Down) North Bound (Read Up) 


No: 39) | No 32 
Daily, No35 STATIONS. No 78 Daily 
Exsu Daily | Daily Ex. Su 
405p) 9 200 Leave Jacksonville Arrive) 7 305 10 55a 
3 15p/10 30a Arrive St Augustine Leave) 6 20p 9 45a 
5 200 10 352 Leave St Augustine Arrive 6 15p 9 40a 
5 57/11 10a Leave Hastings Leave! 5 36p, 9 Ma 
6 37p|11 55 Da Arrive Palatka Leave 4 5Op| 8 20a 
5 45p 11 00a! Leave Palatka Arrive) 5 40p 9 10a 
7 35p Arrive San Mateo Leave | 7 30a 

7 30a Leave San Mateo Arrive) 7 35p 
6 15p/11 30a} Leave East Palatka Leave) 5 20p 8 48a 
743pil2 56p| “ Ormond $s 3 475 7 13a 
7 5p 1 O8 pP Daytona 1336p 70la 
8 05p 1 18500 * Port Orange i | 326p 6 51a 
8 26p 1 55p| ü New Smyrna . pS 95 6 30a 
8 51p| 2 220 * Oak Hill “ |222p! 6 05a 
9 30p 3 00 p . Titusville 1145p 5 30a 

3 30% “ City Foint „ | 115p 

3 380 “ Cocoa 1107p 

3 4ip) * Noekledge 5 1 04p) 

4112p) ‘ Eau Gallie 12 33p/ 

4121p * Melbourne 12 24p 

4575 “ Roseland “ |11 48a 

5 Olp) * Sebastian ~ fI 48a 

5 52p| “ ` St. Lucie 10 55a 

6 15p| “ Fort Pierce 110 48a 

6 41p) ** Eden 10 05a 

6.486p * Jensen 10 00a 

6 5p) “ Stuart 9 50a 

7 26p) " Hobe Sound “ 1 919a 

730p) “ West Jupiter o 9 074 

8 13) “ West Palm Beach * 8 33a 

8 390500 Boynton 8 06a) 

8 48 p . Delray 19 7 57a 

Le 9 — a Fort Lauderdale ` 7 OTa 

A Lemon City * | 6 24a) 

110 305 30p! Arrive Mama : 6 lia 


BETWEEN NEW 8MYRNA AND ORANGE CITY JUNCTION. 
Daily Except Sunday. 


No 3 No. 1. | Station. No.2. | No. 4 
3 05pm 10 10am Ly. New Smyrna. Ar. | 12 55pm | 5 50pm 
3 50pm | 11 21am Ly. Lake Helen. LV. | 12 10pm | 4 40pm 
4 02pm | 11 39am | Lv. Orange City. Ly. 12 00pm | 4 24pm 
4 05pm | 11 45am | Ar. OrangeCity Jen L. | 11 55am | 4 15pm 

BETWEEN TITUSVILLE AND SANFORD, 
Daily except Sunday. 

No. 11. Stations. No. 12. 
7 00 am Leave Titusville Arrive | 1 25pm 
7 13 am ae Mims Leave | 1 12pm 
8 28 am a Osteen * 11 57am 
8 50 am at Enterprise 8 11 35am 
900 am Enterprise June, * | 11 25am 

Arrive Sanford II 0am 


9 30 am 


IDEAL LIFE. 


An educational journal devoted to the Science of Mind and 
Man's Mastery over all conditions through mental growth. 
Published monthly. One year 50 cents. Six months 25 cents. 
Bingle copy 5 cents. Thomas J. Morris, editor and publisher, 

Columbus, Texas 


WARS CAN BE STOPPED 


By temovng the cause of wars. Send four cents and get a 
sample copy of The New Road, with an octapus map inclosed 
showing why wars and usury go hand in hand. Address 

TILE ROAD PUB. CO.. P. O. Box i574, Denver, Colo. 


JANE V. YARNALL’S BOOKS. 


THE LAW OF CORRESPONDENCE APPLIED TO HEALING, 
by W. J. Colville, leatherette, 50e. This book deals largely 
with the various types of people, giving their strong points 
and their especial liability to weakness, showing always how 
to overcome the latter. It will bring in its wake health and 
harmony to all who study it. 

THE GOOD TIME COMING; OR, THE WAY OUT OF 
BONDAGE. Price, $1.00, isa scientific exposition of the 
theological trend of the day. 

F. M. HARLEY PUB. CO., 87-89 Washington st., Chicago, III. 


FRANCIS SCHLATTER THE HEALER. 


We now offer for sale the life of this remarkable man. It 
contains 200 pages, an excellent picture of him, and other illus- 
trations. Price, 50 cents. Address International Scientific 
Association, Sea Breeze, Fla. 


A LITERARY WONDER! 


THE NEW WEBSTER DICTIONARY, 45,800 WORDS. 


Five books in one. Dictionary, Statistical Ga- 
Seu) etteer of the World with population. etc., of all 
countries, Complete Parliamentary Manuel, Rapid 
‘alculator and Compend of Business and Social 
sj orms. Letter Writer and Literary Guide. Worth 
ts weight in gold. The prettiest book out, and as 
tseful and handy as pretty. It just captivates all 
ho see it. Just fits the Vest Pocket. Prices: 
eng. cloth red edges, 25c.; Morocco, gold stamp and 
ages. 50c.; Ext. Mor. memorandum, calendar and 
PI stamp holder, 60c., postpaid. All has patent index. 
Send for copy and terms to * Stamps taken. 

P. SEAWELL, 
Bensalem, N. C. 


june 7-6m* 


VIBRATION THE LAW OF LIFE. 


Learn to know the Law and live it and “all things are yours.” 

Vibrations given for Life Success through practical applica- 
tion and demonstration, 

Instruction, both personal, and by correspondence. Send 
names of interested friends, 

Address, enclosing stamp, 

apr 19 Information free. 


THE NAUTILUS. 


Devoted to the practical application of Mental Science to 
every-day living. Short and to the point; bright, breezy and 
original. Published monthly. Price 50 cents a year; three 
month's trial subscription 10 cents. Address 

ELIZABETH Lors STRUBLE, 
Ramsey Block, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


YOUR HOROSCOP For 30 cents we will send you 
* anew book just out, by Charles H. 
Mackay of Boston, containing the twelve signs of the Zodiac. It 
gives your character and success in life, also of your children, 
relatives and friends. This book is pocket size, and can be con- 
veniently carried with you. The entertainment given reading 
the character of friends when conversation lags will repay ten- 
fold the cost of this little volume. Other books published con- 
taining the twelve signs cost from one to five dollars each. 30 
cents in stamps brings this to you including the Western World, 
a 16-page family paper, one year. Address The Western World, 
88 W. Jackson st., Chicago, I feb 8 


THE ESOTERIC. 


The Esoteric is devoted to methods, scientifically religious, 
for bringing body, mind and soul into harmony with God and 
nature. ‘Those seeking Holiness of heart and life should read 
it. Also those who are studying magic will find in it the secrets 
of the Power of the Christ, of his knowledge, and of his uns 
derstanding. 


Mrs. HORTENSE JORDAN,- 
32 Summit Av., Lynn, Mass. 


Subscription, $1.00 per year. 
Sample copy 10c. 
Esoteric Publishing Company, 
APPLEGATE, CALIFORNIA, 


~ POPULAR BOOKS. 


CONDENSED THOUGHTS ABOUT ISTIAN SCIENCE 
By Wm. H. Holcombe, M. D. Prica > Ninth thousand. 


The Power of Thought in the Production and Cure of Disease.“ 
A paper originally read before the American Institute of 
omœopathy y Dr. Holcombe. Ex-President of this 

nstitute. Price, le. 


IHE INFLUENCE OF FEAR IN DISEASE (Holcom Le. 10c.) 
DR. GEO. FOOTE ON MENTAL HEALING. Price, 


We can furnish any book or periodical published, Send your 
orders to 
PURDY PUB. CO.. MeVicker’s Theatre Bldg., Chicago, 


SEVEN ESSAYS ON THE ATTAINMENT OF HAPPINESS. 


BY KATE ATKINSON BOEHME, 

“Their value to every reader is too high w be estimated in 
money.—Boston Ideas.“ 

The subjects are as follows: Rest,“ The Universal Heart,“ 
“The Universal Mind,” »The Conquest of Death,“ Immortal 
Louth.“ he Secret of Opulence,” »The Source of Health and 
Beauty.“ 

The price of the set is 81. 

Address C. M. CHENEY, 1528 Corcoran St., Washington, D.C, 
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